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court, and on one occasion went so far as to say that the opposing counsel was in the right and himself in the wrong.1 "My own opinion," he admitted to the court in this case, "is that the law is correctly stated by Mr. Ronald [the opposing counsel], but the point has been otherwise determined in the General Court." Marshall, of course, lost.2
Nearly all the cases in which Marshall was engaged concerned property rights. Only three or four of the controversies in which he took part involved criminal law. A considerable part of the litigation in which he was employed was intricate and involved; and in this class of cases his lucid and orderly mind made him the intellectual master of the contending lawyers. Marshall's ability to extract from the confusion of the most involved question its vital elements and to state those elements in simple terms was helpful to the court, and frankly appreciated by the judges.
Few letters of Marshall to his fellow lawyers written during this period are extant. Most of these are very brief and confined strictly to the particular cases which he had been retained by his associate attorneys throughout Virginia to conduct before the Court of Appeals. Occasionally, however, his humor breaks forth.
"I cannot appear for Donaghoe," writes Marshall to a country member of the bar who lived in the Valley over the mountains. " I do not decline his business from any objection to his bank. To that I should like very well to have free access & wou'd certainly
1 Johnson vs. Bourn, 1 Washington, 187, Spring Term, 1793.      * Ib.